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My  Lord, 

If  it  {hall  pleafe  your  Excellency  to  permit  them  to  go  to  war  with  us, 
and  will  permit  us  only  to  go  to  law  with  them,  the  ifTue  of  the  contcfc 
may  be  readily  forefeen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


From  a  Pamphlet,  the  Sheets  of  which 
were  fent  to  the  Prefs  as  faft  as  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  much  accuracy  of  compofition  cannot  be 
expeded.  At  a  future  day  a  much  more  en¬ 
larged  view  of  the  Condud,  and  Confequences 
of  the  Condud,  of  the  late  Irifh  Government, 
will  be  laid  before  the  Public. 


S' 
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Conji derations,  &c. 


For  three  months  a  rebellion  has  openly  exifted 
in  this  country.  This  rebellion,  though  its  prin¬ 
ciples  had  been  inculcated,  and  its  plan  had  been 
formed  fome  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Camden,  received  a  confiderable  addition  both  of 
force  and  order  during  his  lordfhip’s  adminifrratknu 
The  danger  to  the  kingdom  was  increafed  by  an  in- 
vaiion,  threatened  and  prepared  by  a  formidable 
foreign  enemy. 

From  the  time  of  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Com¬ 
mittees  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  Government 
were  in  polTefiion  of  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
bel  principles,  and  of  the  means  accumulated  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  Government  declared  its 
determination  of  punifhingthe  rebellion  of  its  fub- 
je£s,  and  of  repelling  the  invafion  of  its  enemy,  by 
arms.  No  time  was  loft  in  application  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  neceflary  fupply  ;  and  Parliament,  not- 
withftanding  the  vehemence  with  which,  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  party  in  both  kingdoms,  all  meafures  of  co¬ 
ercion  were  reprobated,  and  thofe  of  conciliation  re¬ 
commended,  granted  every  fupplv,  and  enabled 
every  law,'  which  the  military  information,  and  the 
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political  wifdom  of  our  rulers,  demanded  or  fug- 
gefled.  Wielding  without  controul  the  natural  and 
political  force  of  the  kingdom,  adminiflration  de¬ 
clared  itfelf  prepared  for  the  utmoft  exigency  of 
events. 

The  rebellion  broke  out,  and  has  marked  its  pro- 
grefs  like  Attila,  who  boafted  that  the  grafs  never 
grew  where  his  horfe  had  trod.  As  a  meafure  of 
coercion ,  the  military  force  has,  without  controul, 
been  applied  by  the  military  fkill  of  the  flate. 

The  rebellion  is  not  suppressed. 

A  ftate  paper  has  appeared,  which,  notwithfland- 
ing  fome  awkward,  if  not  ridiculous  circumftances, 
under  which  it  labours,  mufl  be  considered  foberly 
as  a  leading  meafure  of  conciliation , 

It  is  now  propofed  to  enquire,  whether  this  first 
movement  towards  conciliation,  could  have  been 
directed  either  by  integrity  or  prudence.  Previous 
to  which,  however,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  advert  to 
fome  peculiar  characters  by  which  the  growth  of  this 
rebellion  has  been  marked,  and  to  fome  of  the  mea- 
fures  of  coercion  which  have  been  applied  to  deftroy\ 
it.  - 

When  it  is  faid,  that  a  rebellion  exifts  in  this 
country,  the  word  rebellion  mufl  be  underflood  in 
a  particular  fenfe.  It  can  never  be  intended  that  all 
rebellions  are  equal  in  the  moral  feale.  It  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  intended  to  infult  the  memory  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  Scots  rebel  of  1745,  by  any  comparifon  with  the 
Irifh  rebel  of  the  prefect  day.  The  rebellion  in 
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Scotland  was  a  lamentable  facrifice  to  mifolaced  af- 
fedion,  and  to  ancient,  though  miilaken  loyalty  ; 
in  which,  though  it  became  necefiary  to  punifh  the 
ad,  it  was  impoflible  not  to  pitv,  if  not  to  refpect 
the  principle. 

But  what  are  the  marks  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
prefent  rebellion  may  be  known  ?  It  is  not  a  rebel¬ 
lion  of  ancient  affedion,  glowing  even  in  its  afhes. 
It  is  not  a  rebellion  of  thofe,  whofe  knowledge  ha¬ 
ving  extended  their  views,  fhewed  them  confe- 
quences  fatal  to  future  liberty,  from  gradual  and 
prefent  abufes.  It  is  not  a  rebellion  of  thofe,  whofe 
extent  of  property  might  make  them  feel  in  their 
own  perfons  the  particular  weight  of  an  oppreffive 
government.  But  it  is  a  rebellion  of  the  peafant, 
fupported  by  fome  prefbyterian  fhopkeepers,  and  led 
and  corrupted  by  fome  popifh  priefts.  It  is  a  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  weaver,  having  re-fet  in  his  loom  a  new 
web  of  the  conftitution,  on  a  new  pattern — of  the 
blackfmith,  hammering  out  a  new  fyflem  of  go¬ 
vernment,  red-hot  from  his  bellows.  But  it  is  not 
a  rebellion  of  the  peafant,  detached  merely  from  his 
allegiance,  and  his  ordinary  obedience  to  the  laws. 
It  is  a  rebellion  of  the  peafant  detached  from  every 
virtue  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  an  attack  upon  the 
particular  government  of  this  particular  country.  It 
is  an  attack  upon  every  tie  of  foeial  life  that  ever  ex¬ 
ited  in  any  government  in  the  world.  It  is  a  courfe 
of  domeftic  treachery,  of  cruel  murder,  and  cow- 
ardly  alfafunation. 

Now, 
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Now,  by  what  ladder  have  we  mounted  to  this 
pinnacle  of  depravity  ? 

Our  progrefs  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  laws,  and 
our  own  conduct.  We  cannot  obliterate  the  black 
letter  of  our  own  folly  in  our  own  ftatute  book. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign, 
fome  modern  doctrines  (which  have  fince  fpread, 
and  where  they  have  fpread  have  ravaged  Europe) 
were  broached,  which  then  took  the  indefinite  name 
of  “liberality  of  fentiment.”  The  talk  and  the  wri¬ 
ting  at  that  time,  on  this  “  liberality  of  fentiment,” 
excited  the  hopes,  though  it  was  too  flow  to  gratify 
the  delires,  of  a  certain  clafs  of  men  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Then  was  born  the  new  idea  of  quickening 
the  legiflature,  by  mixing  a  tolerable  proportion  of 
fear,  with  this  “  liberality  of  fentiment.”  Riots 
were  excited  through  the  land,  and  were  alledged 
to  arife  from  the  oppreftion  of  the  legiflative  fyftem 
then  eftablifhed. 

As  to  punifh,  inftead  of  to  conciliate  outrage,  is 
the  f  ’ft,  and  natural  thought  of  brave  and  prudent 
men,  the  3d  George  III.  ch.  19,  was  immediately 
enabled  ;  but  beiqg  (like  many  other  law.§)  defect¬ 
ively  executed,  the  evil  and  the  clamour  ftill  conti¬ 
nued.  At  length  the  parliament,  fatally  for  thfe** 
country,  was  prevailed  on  to  adopt  a  fyftem  which 
has  ftnce  acquired  the  names  of  concejjion  and  concili¬ 
ation.  As  a  commencement  of  this  fyftem,  the  13 
and  14  George  III.  ch.  35,  was  enabled,  and  enabled 
a  particular  clafs  of  the  king’s  fubjebts  to  teftify,  by 
an  oath,  their  allegiance  to  him. 

What 
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What  followed  ? 

The  moment  they  had  fworn  allegiance  to  their 
king,  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  God  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  that  gave  them  the  enabling 
ftatute  above-mentioned,  their  horrid  atrocities  pro¬ 
duced  the  neceffitv  of  palling  the  firft  of  the  chalking 
a  61s. 

Oaths  have  been  fatal  to  the  morals  of  this  coun- 
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try  ;  for  every  man  that  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
by  day,  a  wretch  took  his  ftand  at  night,  armed 
with  a  knife,  to  maim  the  king’s  foldiers  ;  and  even 
the  unoffending  cattle  of  any  fubjedd,  noted  for  his 
/  oyalty. 

What  followed  ? 

Defbifmg  the  leffon  of  experience,  made  uneafy, 

and  terrified  by  unremitting  cruelty  and  outrage, 

parliament  was  tempted  to  another  a£l  of  conce£iony 

in  order  to  produce  conciliation.  The  17  and  18 

George  III.  c.  49,  was  accordingly  palled,  to  enable 

papifls  to  take  leafes  for  999  years,  or  five  lives. 

* 

What  followed  ? 

Renewed  clamour.  The  neceility  (produced  by 
extended  and  varied  cruelty  and  outrage)  of  amend¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  riot  and  chalking  a6ts.  (17 
and  18  Geo.  III.  and  19  and  20  Geo.  III.)  Then  alfo 
arofe  (from  the  blood  fpilt  bv  the  chalking  knife) 
the  modern  race  of  patriots,  with  their  lift  of  grie¬ 
vances  and  oppreffions,  and  their  dodfrine  of  un¬ 
alienable  rights.  Mapper  Tandy — Henry  Grattan — 
Wolfe  Tone - 
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What  followed  ? 

To  difarm  the  hand  of  the  afTaflln,  and  to  ftill  the 
tongue  of  the  patriot,  parliament  gave  theadlof 
1782.  Upon  an  exprefs  ftipulation  of  plenary  fa- 
tisfadrion,  the  papifts  received  a  full  and  perfedt 
equality  of  right  to  property. 

What  followed  ? 

The  attack  directly  to  eftablifli  a  right  of  power. 
The  fubfequent  union  of  the  prieft-goaded  papift, 
with  the  unprincipled  atheitf,  and  the  reft lefs  pref- 
byterian.  The  open  avowal  of  a  maxim  long  adfed 
under,  though  never  before  acknowledged  ;  the  di¬ 
abolical  affertion,-  that  it  is  right  and  moral  to  take 
advantage  of  public  and  imperial  war  and  calamity, 
in  order  to  enforce  civil  and  local  innovation.  A 
lhort,  but  pointed  hiftorv,  of  our  progrefs,  and  ar¬ 
rival  at  our  prefent  ftate,  may  be  read  in  the  pream¬ 
ble  to  the  3d  Geo.  III.  ch.  19,  and  to  the  a df,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  infurrecSion  acl.  By  the  pream¬ 
bles  to  tnofe  adls,  it  appears  that  our  firft  ftcp  was  ir¬ 
regular  riot,  and  our  laft  fyftematic  rebellion.  The 
fpace  between  thefe  extremities  is  filled  up  by  adis  of 
conciliation — conceded ,  firft  to  the  pitch-fork  and  the 
chalking-knife,  and  latterly  to  the  firelock  and  the 
pike. 

Having  thus  flightly  traced  fome  of  the  outlines 
of  our  prefent  body  of  misfortune,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  principal  end  of  its  formation  was 
anarchy,  and  the  principal  means,  aflaffi nation,  I 
return  to  that  period  when  our  government  took 
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formal  and  recorded  notice  of  the  exigence  of  the 
rebellion  within  the  realm  :  I  mean  the  period  when 
the  fecret  committees  of  both  houfes  of  Parliament 
made  their  reports.  By  thefe  reports  it  appeared, 
that  a  body  of  72,000  men  were  fworn  and  united 
in  a  febeme  to  overturn  the  throne  and  conlfitution ; 
that  they  had  arrayed  themfej^es  in  arms,  eila- 
blifhed  a  regular  fyftem  of  military  difeipline,  fub- 
jedted  themfelves  to  a  fpecies  of  civil  government, 
collected  money  and  large  ftores  of  all  munitions; 
—•that  they  had  committees  of  finance  and  war — 
which  laft  power  had  led  them  into  many  and  direct 
adts  of  attack  upon  the  King’s  troops,  and  com¬ 
manded  them  to  many  a£hs  of  affafiination  on  the 
King’s  unarmed  and  loyal  fubjedts.  The  contents 
of  thefe  reports  amounting  to  public  and  notorious 
proof  of  an  exiting  rebellion,  adting  by  force  of 
arms,  my  Lord  Camden  moft  firmly  determined  to 
fubdue  it  ;  and  accordingly  difpatched  into  the  terri¬ 
fied  and  outraged  provinces - his  Majefty’s  Attor¬ 

ney  General,  armed  with  his  gown  and  wig,  cover¬ 
ed  in  his  front  by  the  Crown  Solicitor  (Mr.  Kem- 
rais,)  having  in  his  rear  divers  ftores  and  munitions 
of  parchment,  with  orders  to  overcome,  fubdue, 
conquer,  and  put  down,  the  aforefaid  wicked  and 
nefarious  rebellion ! 

What  followed  ? 

Mr.  Kemmis  grew  fat  and  rich — the  Attorney 
General  became  melancholy  and  afhamed — the 
judgeswere  difgraced  and  infuited — the  jurors  chofe 
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to  be  perjured  rather  than  to  be  murdered — the  ah 
faffins  were  acquitted,  and  the  witnc&s  were  ail  af¬ 
filiated. 

It  had  been  fome  time  before  mentioned  to  my 
Lord  Camden,  by  a  nobleman  of  good  fenfe  and 
quick  conception,  that,  “  if  his  Excellency  gave 
them  liberty  to  go  to  war  with  us,  and  only  gave  us 
liberty  to  go  to  /j^-with  them,  the  iffue  of  the  con- 
teft  could  be  forefeen  without  the  aid  of  any  peculiar¬ 
ly  enlightened  underflanding.”  My  Lord  Camden, 
at  the  time  this  obfervation  was  made,  conceived  it 
to  be  fome  joke  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  find  any  claufe 
in  his  patent  dircdling  him  to  unravel  the  wit  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubje<5ls,  he  fmilcd,  as  is  ufual ;  but  after 
this  defeat  of  his  Majefry’s  Attorney  General,  the 
odd  juxta-pofition  of  the  words  war  and  law ,  jingled 
on  his  memory,  and  he  determined  to  ponder  on  the 
matter,  and  perhaps  to  afk  the  noble  Lord,  who 
made  the  obfervation,  for  his  affiflance  to  explain 
it.  In  this  ftate  of  ponderation,  his  Excellency  con¬ 
tinued  proceeding  from  the  Caflle  to  the  Park,  and 
from  the  Park  to  the  Caille,  going  to  take  the  air  eve¬ 
ry  day  at  two  o'clock,  as  has  been  ufual  for  every 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  perform  ;  and  fome- 
times  relieving  the  dulnefs  of  thefe  cares  of  flate, 
by  going  to  Moore-abbey  to  (hoot  cocks,  until  au¬ 
thentic  information  was  received.,  that  on  the  23d  of 
April  the  Caflle  of  Dublin  was  to  be  furprifed,  the 
perfon  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  feizeci,  and  that  this 
furprife  and  feizure  was  to  be  aided  by  a  previous 
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fctting  fire  to  different  parts  of  the  capital,  and  a 
maffacre  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

What  followed  ? 

His  Excellency  became  firm  and  refoived.  With 
the  moft  confumrnate  prudence  he  determined  to 
poftpone  an  invefligadon  into  the  meaning  of  his 
noble  friend*?  joke  until  an  opportunity  of  more 
leifure.  With. infinite  refolution  and  fpirit  he  bar- 
licadoed  the  Caftle-yard,  planted  artillery  (How 
match  lighted)  at  the  gates,  and  committed  the  care 
t)f  the  red  of  the  capital  to  God  and  the  Yeo- 

A 

manry. 

God  and  the  Yeomanry  faved  the  capital,  and 
left  his  Excellency  time  to  confider  what  was  to  be 
done . 


While  Lord  Camden  was  deeply  employed  in  con - 
fide  ring  what  was  to  be  done ,  the  rebels,  by  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  Gcd  and  the  fpirit  of  the  yeomanry,  hay¬ 
ing  been  difappointed  in  their  plan  of  feizing  the 
city,  broke  out  into  general  infurrection.  Lord 
Camden  then  confulted  his  cabinet,  and  afked 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  His  Excellency  was  humbly  ad- 
vjfed  that,  as  the  rebels  had  commenced  the  war  on 
their  part,  it  would  be  prudent  for  his  Excellency 
to  commence  the  war  on  his  part  ;  which  advice  (as 
his  Excellency  could  not  difeern  any  alternative) 
he,  with  a  firmnefs  and  refolution  becoming  his 
character,  determined  to  purfue :  Accordingly 
his  Excellency  iffued  orders  (but  net  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General)  for  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

And 
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And  here,  having  brought  both  parties  to  an  if- 
fue  of  war,  I  feel  and  lament  the  advantage  which 
Csefar  enjoyed,  of  being  able  to  combine  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  a  foldier  and  an  hiftorian.  1  cannot  enter 
into  military  detail,  and  if  1  could,  I  fear  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  my  readers  would  not  receive 'much  infor¬ 
mation  from  my  labours.  Ordinary  men  can  only 
judge  of  caufes  by  their  effects.  They  coniider 
him  as  the  victor  who  quietly  enjoys  the  power  ; 
and  they  humbly  conceive  that  where  oppofmg  pof- 
feffion  and  obftinate  comeft  remain,  conqueft  and 
fubjugation  cannot  be  faid  to  exi ft.  By  this  plain 
rule,  and  by  applying  every  man’s  ordinary  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  meafurement  of  the  relative  forces 
of  both  parties,  I  mean  to  try  the  wifdom  of  tli£ 
leaders  of  each. 

My  Lord  Camden  commenced  the  war  with  a  mb 
litary  force  of  about  eighty  thoufand  men.  This 
army  has  been  lince  increafed  by  Britifh  auxiliaries 
to  about  ninety-four  thoufand.  A;  train  of  artil¬ 
lery,  arms,  ammunition,  commiflaries  ilores,  camp 
equipage,  trenching  tools,  and  general  officers 
vvere  provided  by.  eft imates,  even  beyond  the  wants 
of  fo  numerous  a  body  of  men,  gallant  in  their 
perfons,  high  in  their  expectations,  of  untamed 
fpirit,  and  untainted  loyalty.  Any  man  who,  in 
this  speculating  time,  walked  the  ftreets  of  Dublin? 
and  faw  the  ragged  fqualor,  to  which  the  laborious 
cays  and  ilecplefs  nights  of  Lieutenant  General 
Faketihaai,  had  reduced  his  perfon— who  faw  the 
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quantity  of  tobacco  he  chewed,  and  heard  the  vo¬ 
lumes  of  amphibious  oaths  he  uttered,  in  ftimulat- 
ing  the  body  of  artificers  under  his  command, 
muft  admit  that  every  exertion  was  apparently  made 
to  put  this  tremendous  body  of  ordnance  into  mo¬ 
tion.  On  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  the  infurre&ion 
was  not,  as  it  had  been  expedfed,  general  ;  and  it 
was  not,  as  it  had  been  expedfed,  aided  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  foreign  force,  or  of  any  foreign  fup- 
ply  of  arms  or  ammunition.  The  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  from  whence  the  greateft  danger,  as  to  num¬ 
bers  of  men,  provifions,  of  arms,  and  forvard- 
nefsof  difcipline,  was  to  be  apprehended,  remain¬ 
ed,  (in  one  infrance,  and  foon  quelled,  excepted) 
undifturhed.  In  the  weft  not  the  accent  of  riot  was 
heard,  and  in  the  fouth-weft  no  motion  of  import¬ 
ance  was  undertaken.  The  field  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  talents  of  Lord  Camden,  and  of  the 
foice  thole  talents  diredfed,  was  confined  to  the 

counties  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  feme 

diftndis  of  Meath,  Carlow  and  Kilkenny  ;  which 
laft  were  more  involved  by  the  contiguity  of  their 
fituation,  than  by  the  fpirit  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  thofe  different  dihridis,  different  hordes  of  pea- 
fantt,  armed  with  pikes,  a  few  bad  firelocks,  and 
fome  old  mip  guns,  plundered  from  the  wrecks  on 
the  coaft,  arofe  in  terrible  array. 

What  followed  ? 
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O  l  for  a  mufe  of  fire,  that  would  afccnd 
Tlie  brighceft  heaven  of  invention  ! 

A  kingdom  for  a  ftage,  princes  to  a<5t, 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  fwelling  fcene  ! 
Then  fliould  the  warlike  Camden,  like  liimfelf, 
Aifume  the  poll  of  Mars. 


The  city  of  Dublin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom* 
the  grand  depot  of  military  dores,  and  even  more 
— therelidence  of  the  representative  of  Majedy  it-* 
felf,  was  a&ually  in  a  ftate  of  blockade  for  above  a 
fortnight — all  communication  between  it  and  the 
fouth,  fouth-wed,  and  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  actually  cut  off — fome  of  the  faired,  moft 
decorated,  and  mod  fertile  parts  of  the  furroundirig 
country  were  ravaged — the  buildings  confumed  by 
fire — the  provisions  carried  otf  or  deftroyed,  and 
the  wretched  loyal  inhabitants  put  to  death  with 
circumitances  of  cruelty  too  dreadful  to  contem- 

Fortunately  the  adlive  Spirit  and  unceafmg  watch- 
fulnefs  of  the  yeomanry  kept  the  capital  itfelf  in 
profound  peace,  and  left  my  Lord  Camden  time  to 
eonfiider  w hat  was  to  be  done . 


His  Excellency  having  taken  time  to  confider  what 
•wa s  to  be  done ,  opened  a  communication  with  his 
troops  near  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  well  confider ed  manoeuvres,  caufed  *a 
body  of  about  four  tlipufand  rebels  to  be  furrotind- 
cd.  His  Excellency  upon  this  Mid  fplendid  fuccefs 
of  his  arms,  with  a  magnanimity  which  it  is  hoped 
may  hereafter  be  con-lid  ered  as  inimitable-let  the 

whole 
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whole  body  of  rebels^  about  their  bujinefs •  Fortune 
feemed  peculiarly  to  favour  his  Excellency  at  tna- 
moment  ;  for  though  thele  rebels,  with  the  mo  ft 
unremitting  ferocity,  both  before  and  after  their 
captivity,  ravaged  and  deftroyed  whatever  came 
within  their  power  ;  yet  during  the  wrhole  time  they 
were  in  pofTeffion  of  Lord  Camden’s  troops,  ** 

“  TKEIR  SORROW"  AND  REPENTANCE  SEEMED  COM- 
“  PLETE.” 

It  is  true,  that  the  whole  effedl  which  probably 
wras  expedied  from  this  magnanimous  condudt  of 
his  Excellency  did  not  follow.  The  rebels  obfti- 
nately  kept  pofTeffion  of  the  town  of  Kildare,  and 
by  that  poffieffion  ftill  cut  off  the  fouthern  commu¬ 
nication  ;  but  General  Sir  James  Duff  fortunately, 
on  this  occalion,  faved  his  Excellencv  the  trouble 
of  taking //Vm?  to  confider  vihat  was  to  be  done ,  and,  by 
a  march  of  unequalled  rapidity  from  Limerick,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Kildare,  drove  the  rebels  out  of  the  town, 
and  thus  raifed,  for  that  time,  the  blockade  of  Dub¬ 
lin.  '  .  '  ; 

During  thefe  trarffadtions  ether  bodies  of  rebels 
had  ravaged  the  whole  county  of  Wexford — had 
deftroyed  fome  of  the  principal  towns — had  com¬ 
menced  their  mahacre  of  the  proteftant  inhabitants, 
bv  putting  them  to  the  pike  ;  but  this  method  be¬ 
ing  tedious,  they  had  proceeded  to  inclofe  them  in 
barns,  and  burn  them  by  divifions. 

*C  As 

*  Vide  his  Excellency’s  Bulletin,  giving  an  account  of  the 
miraculous  captivity,  and  the  no  left  miraculous  emancipation 
of  the  rebels  near  Kildare.  ^ 
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As  foon  as  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Wexford  had 
been  laid  before  his  Excellency,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  take  time  to  confer  what  was  to  he  done , 
and  then  determined  to  fend  troops  to  its  relief. 

The  hopes  of  the  war  were  centered  on  the  fuc- 
eefs  of  the  expedition  to  Wexford  ;  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  fo  to  furround  the  rebels  by  fuperior  fki'll 
andfuperior  force,  as  to  render  all  refinance  impo¬ 
tent,  and  all  relief  impracticable.  Frigates  were 
ftationed  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  thofe  rebels  by  fea, 
and  their  own  boats  were  burnt  to  prevent  even  the 
poffibility  of  fuch  an  attempt. 

The  blockade  being  complete  behind,  the  troops 
were  collected,  and  the  columns  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  different  points  to  a  common  centre* 
The  chofen  column  which  was  to  advance  through 
the  moft  difficult  country,  was  placed  by  Lord  Gam- 
den’s  fpecial  order  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Walpole.  This  officer  had  furnifhed  a  mind  well 

adapted  by  nature  to  the  accumulation  of  fuch  ma^ 

* 

terials,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  military  in¬ 
formation,  which  he  had  collected  in  the  Upper 
Caftle-yard  in  the  Aid-de-camps’  room,  and  in  the 
'  various  airings  which  he  had  the  honour  of  taking 
from  two  to  five  o’clock  with  his  Excellency. 

Colonel  Walpole  fet  forward.  “  Hope  elevated, 
and  joy  brightened  his  creft.”  The  eyes  of  a  har- 
raffiecl  nation  'anxioufly  followed.  Colonel  Wal¬ 
pole  in  a  wild  Irifn  mountain,  calied  Sleeve-buoy, 
was  furrou tided — killed — his  column  defeated — his 

artillery 
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artillery  and  ftores  taken— by  th tfuprior  tanks  of 

Father  Dumfhv. 

What  followed  ? 

Of  the  columns  of  troops  which  depended  mu¬ 
tually  on  each  other  for  fupport,  feme  were  obliged 
to  fall  back,  and  others  to  remain  ftationary,  until 
his  Excellency  fhould  take  time  toepnfider  what  iva*  to 

be  done • 

Soon  after  the  troops  from  England  arrived  at 
Waterford.  With  this  timely  fuccour  to  his  eighty 
tholifand  men,  Lord  Camden  was  enabled  (after 
having  taken  time  to  confider  what  was  to  he  don:,')  to 
order  the  columns  again  to  move  forward. 

What  followed  ? 

Theoutpofts  of  thefe  ragged  barbarians,  unable 
without  artillery  to  refift  artillery,  were  driven  in, 
and  in  about  one. month  from  the  time  the  rebels 
had  fir  ft  feized  Wexford,  the  King’s  troops  found 
every  where  marks  of  the  rnoft  dreadful  devafta- 
tion  and  maffacre.  Into  the  Barony  of  Forth,  or 
over  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  it  remains  yet  to  be 
difeovered,  whether  the  rebels  were  difeovered  or 
defeated.  Here  ends  the  campaign  of  Wexford, 
and  the  oftenfible  adminiftration  of  Lord  Camden. 

His  Excellency  having  thus  demonftrated  to  all 
mankind,  that  *  “  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  Ma- 
feftv’s  generals,  and  of  the  forces  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  entirely  to  deftroy  all  thofe  who  had  men 
arainft  their  fovereign  and  his  laws,”  whenever  they 
°  C  2  Jkonil 

*  Vide  the  date  paper  fai’d  to  be  a  Proclamation,  out  wit.1* 
out  title,  figniature,  or  addrers. 
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jhould  think  proper  to  perform  the  fame  ;  the  public 
were  congratulated  by  all  his  Excellency’s  friends 
on  his  good  fortune,  in  having  been  able  to  terminate 
the  rebellion,  without  the  horrid  iieceEity  of  fnl- 
duing  the  rebels.  His  Excellency  having  thus  left 
fcarcely  any  thing  to  be  done,  but  to  treat  and  to 
conciliate,  defcended  to  the  water  edge  in  a  fplen- 
dour  of  military  triumph,  which  Marius,  after  he 
had  overcome  the  Cimbri,  would  have  looked  at 
with  envy,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  to  enjoy,  if  he 
could  earn  it,  the  fcccndary  honours  of  an  ovation 
— I  fay,  an  ovation,  becaufe  the  firfl  adl  of  ftate 
which  appeared  in  my  Lord  Cornwallis’s  adminif-. 
tration,  was  a  proud,  though  a  conditional  offer  of 
amnefly,  coming  from  an  all  conquering  party,  who 
had  it 45  in  his  paver  to  deft  toy  all  thofe  who  had  rifen, 
CsV.”  To  conquer  over  again,  therefore,  all  thofe 
who  had  been  already  conquered  by  his  warlike 
predeceffor,  could  hardly  be  cxpe&ed  from  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Peace  therefore  was  to  be  his  foie  purfuit. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  this  firfl  adt  of  flate 
in  Lord  Cornwallis’s  government,  I  cannot  avoid 
obferving  on  a  fmgular  fatality  which  frequently 
attends  Irijh  affairs.  The  circumftance  to  which  I 
allude  at  prefent  is,  that  Lord  Camden,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  a  military  man,  in  any  fenfte  of  the  word , 
had  been  left  here  to  fight  and  to  overcome  the  re¬ 
bels  ;  and  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  certainly  is 
a  miiit an  man ,  in  every  fenje  of  the  word ,  fhould  then? 
(and  not  till  then)  have  been  fent  over  to  negociate 

a  treaty 
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a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  beaten  party  ;  in  the 
projet  of  which  treaty  it  appears  likewife  fomething 
lingular,  that  the  flatus  quo  with  the  rebels  fhould  be 
adopted  as  a  foundation.  I  do  not  mean  to  refledt 
on  Lord  Cornwallis’s  talents  for  negociation,  or  oil 
his  experience  of  its  arts.  He  negociated  at  York- 

town — he  negociated  at  Seringapatam. - At 

the  firfl  he  had  been  conquered — at  the  laft  he 
was  a  conqueror  ;  and  in  both,  his  honour 
and  his  talents  were  unim  peached.  At  the  hr  ft  he 
negociated  with  rebels  ;  but  with  rebels  who  were 
bound  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  chriftian  faith,  and 
of  gentlemanly  honour.  At  the  lafl  he  negociated 
with  a  barbarian  but  with  a  barbarian ,  elevated  by 
high  dignity,  proud  from  imraenfe  wealth,  and  ha¬ 
bitual  fovereignty  ;  yet  with  all  this,  almofl  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  experience,  there  was  one  point  of  diplomatic 
art  left  unexplored  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  which 
the  fortune,  if  not  the  talent,  of  Lord  Camden 
difeovered.  He  brought  Lord  Cornwallis  to  nego^ 
date  with  a  barbarian  enemy,  deftituteof  pride,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  property  ;  and  with  a  rebel  enemy,  as 
deftitute  of  chriftian  faith  as  of  gentlemanly  ho¬ 
nour  ; — in  whom  there  exifted  but  one  clafs  of 
qualities,  of  which  Lord  Cornwallis,  from  his  ex¬ 
perience,  could  avail  himfelf.  It  muft  be  admitted, 
he  had  to  negociate  with  a  barbarian  enemy ,  as’  infa- 
tiate  of  blood,  and  as  deep  in  treachery  as  either 
Tippoo  Saib  or  Hvder  Ali. 

The  State  paper  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  is  the  only  material  ad  of  government  left 

without 
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without  having  been  confidered,  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette  on  Tuefday  3d  of  July,  but  had 
been  printed  by  the  King’s  printer,  and  circulated 
through  the  news-papers  for  feveral  days  before. 
Without  fignature,  or  counter-fignature,  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  authentic  ;  without  addrefs,  it 
was  to  be  difeovered  by  thofe  whom  it  might  concern  ;  , 
and  w  ithout  title,  it  was  to  be  reverenced  as  a  pro¬ 
clamation^. 

The  fir  ft  fentence  contains  an  affertion,  that,  “  it 
“  is  in  the  power  of  his  Majefty’s  generals,  and  of 
€i  the  forces  under  their  command,  entirely  to  deftroy 
“  all  thofe  who  have  rifen  in  rebellion,”  &c.  Now, 
this  affertion  is  either  true,  or  it  is  falfe. 

If  it  be  true,  how  has  it  happened  that,  fubfequent 
to  the  time  of  fuch  an  affertion  having  been  thus 
publicly  made— how  has  it  happened,  I  repeat, 
that  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  has  been  again  re¬ 
duced  to  a  ftate  of  blockade,  its  fupplies,  and  its 
communications,  in  fome  inftances,  entirely  cut 
off,  and  in  others  fufpended— that  the  town  of  Naas 
has  not  been  relieved  from  blockade,  nor  its  gar- 
rifon  protected  from  infult-^that  Kill  has  been 
plundered — that  the  remainder  of  unfortunate 
Bleffington  has  again  fubmitted  to  fire,  and  has  to¬ 
tally  been  reduced  to  allies  ; — that  Donard,  Hack- 
etftown,  and  Carnew,  have  all  been  attacked,  and 

all 

t  '  *S  s 

*  Sir  B.  R.  declares  he  had  no  hand  in  the  compofition  of 
this  paper;  but  he  obferves,  that  a  considerable  part  of  it 
is  not  liable  to  the  leaft  eavii,  as  he  cannot  fee  what  excep¬ 
tion  can  be  taken  to  that  part  which  is  filled  up  by  blanks. 
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all  nearly  deftroyed  ; — that  from  the  whole  face  oi 
the  fertile  country,  where  thefe  unfortunate  towns 
did  exift,  the  provifions  have  been  fwept  ofr,  and 
nothing  left  for  our  troops  to  protect  but  the  lime 
and  {tones,  part  of  the  towns  which,  fortunately, 
was  not  phyhcally  fubjedt  to  the  acaon  of  hie  . 
How  has  it  happened  that,  while  I  have  been  writ¬ 
ing,  and  within  the  very  view  of  your  City  out- 
pofts,  the  houfes  of  peaceable  men  have  been  at¬ 
tacked,  their  perfons  put  to  the  torture,  and  then 
property  carried  off  ? — How  has  it  happened,  that 
at  this  moment  large  bands  of  undeftroyed  afiafc 
fins,  menace  your  proud  city  from  its  adjoining 
hills — that  detachments,  to  the  number  of  fome 
thoufands,  have  croffed  from  the  fouthern  hills 
through  the  county  of  Kildare,  into  the  county  of 
Meath,  and  have  feized  on  flrong  polls  there,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  from 
which,  no  account  has  yet  arrived  of  their  being  dif- 
lodged  ?r 

Can  fuch  a  feries  of  tranfadtions  have  paffed,  and 
can  fuch  an  aflertion,  as  that  contained  in  the  ftate 
paper,  be  true?  1  leave  it  to  Parliament,  onTuef- 
day  next  to  enquire. 

The  next  remarkable  feature  in  the  production 
alluded  to,  is  the  promife  of  protection  which  it 
pledges  to  the  affaffiris  in  rebellion  afiembled.  It 
promifes,  (upon  certain  conditions)  that  “  they 
will  receive  a  certificate  which  will  entitle  them  to 

PROTECTION.” 
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Whether  the  certificate  in  the  ftate  paper  menti¬ 
oned,  would  or  would  not  be  a  protection  from  the 
pains  and  forfeitures  confequent  on  rebellion,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  me. to  be  a  queftion  of  law,  I  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  determine  it  myfelf,  but  reforted  for  advice 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  corporal  in  the  Attor- 
nies  corps.  The  corporal  affured  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  “  the  aforefaid  inftrument,  called  a  certi¬ 
ficate,  was  no  manner  of  protection  whatfoever  ;  and, 
that  if  any  rebel  fhould  produce  a  certificate  figned 
by  all  the  general  officers  on  the  ftaff,”  (of  whom 
the  corporal  fhewed  me  a  lift,  which,  at  hr  ft,  I  mif- 
took  for  the  muller-roll  of  his  company)  a  fuch 
rebel  would,  notvvithftanding  fuch  certificate,  b© 
liable  to  be  tried  for,  and  convifled  of  BighTrea- 
fon,  and  if  convicted,  would  be  further  liable,  (not- 
withftanding  fuch  certificate)  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  from  thence  to 
be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  be  there 
hanged  by  the  neck,  cut  down  alive,  his  entrails 
burnt  before  his  face,  his  head  cut  off,  and  his  body  , 
divided  into  four  quarters,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the 
King’s  pleafure.”  The  corporal,  who  (having  now 
nothing  to  do  as  an  Attorney)  is  an  honeft  and  hu¬ 
mane  man,  added,  that  he  thought  “  it  was  a  very 
cruel  deceit  to  put  on  ignorant  men,  howev'er  cri¬ 
minal,  to  endeavour  to  entrap  them,  under  pretence 
of  protection,  into  a  furrender,  which  would  ex- 
pofe  them  to  fo  horrid  a  punifhmenr. 

Whether  the  corporal,  as  a  lawyer,  was  right  in 

his 
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his  judgment,  and  as  an  honeft  man  was  r'§ht1^'* 
feeling,  I  leave  it  to  the  wifdom  of  Parliament 
(where,  no  doubt,  the  mealure  of  this  fiate  paper 
will  be  cartvaffed)  to  determine. 

The  laft  part  of  this  wonderful  paper  ex  mi 

form  of  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  tho  e  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches,  to  whom  it  holds  out  a  vain  an 
inefficacious  protection.  This  form  firft  contains 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  calls  upon  the 
wretched  and  deceived  culprit,  to  “  renounce  and 
abjure  all  oaths  and  engagements  of  every  kind  what¬ 
ever,  which  are  in  any  degree  contrary  thereto.  . 
Did  the  unbluihing  compiler  of  this  violation  o  a 
principle  and  decency,  know  what  the  abjuration  of 
an  oath  is  ?  Did  he  know,  that  it  is  to  fw ear  to 
commit  perjury  ?— to  fweafto  be  forfworn  Does 
he  conceive  that  an  inftrament  which  renounces  and 
derides  the  ftrength  of  all  moral  obligation,  derive 
from  the  landtity  of  an  oath— which  obhges  t  e 
polluted  foul  to  fwear,  that  his  attestation  before  his 
Godi  fhall  not  be  as  any  bond  whatfoever  ?— Does  he 
conceive,  I  fay,  that  fuch  a  corrupted  lump  of  mu¬ 
tually-repelling  materials,  can  ever  be  the  cement 

of  future  peace,  good-will,  and  mutual  con  ence 
among  men  ?_Circling  the  globe,  from  the  nafomng 
difciples  of  Confucius,  and  thence  weftward  to  the 
fselint  Peruvian  children  of  the  fun,  on  what  a  t«. 
did  he  find  fuch  an  offering,  except  on  that  of  the 
Goddefs  of  Reafon  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars 
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They  fay  the  ftate  is  full  of  couzenage— «■ 

As  nimble  yugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 

Dilguifed  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 

And  many  fuch  like  libertines  of  fin.  Ssaxspeare, 


One  circumftance  I  had  forgotten  :  I  am  told  that 
the  deluder  has  been  deluded.  I  am  told  that  the 
wary  rebel  has  taken  advantage  of  this  protection— f 
that  he  has  come  in,  even  to  the  city  of  Dublin- 
taken  this  oath — received  his  protection,  and  then 
departed  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  intelligence  to  the  rebel  camp.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  is  publicly  alTerted,  that  many  of  the  rebels 
have  been  killed,  and  taken  in  the  act  of  fighting 
the  King’s  troops,  with  thefe  certificates  of  protec¬ 
tion  in  their  pockets. 

The  public  muft  not,  cannot  conceive  this  ftate 
paper  to  be  the  production  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  or 
that  he  had  any  connexion  with  it,  except  that  it 
was  publifhed  immediately  after  his  arrival,  as  a 
fort  of  continuation  of  the  former  fyftem.  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  not  time  to  become  acquainted  wrth 
any  of  the  matters  which  the  paper  ftates  as'  exiting 
facts.  He1  muft  have  trufted  as  to  facts  to  thofc 
whom  he  thought  had  feme  degree  of  political  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  as  to  forms,  he  would  probably  re¬ 
ly  on  thofc  officers  of  forms,  who  were  introduced 
to  him  as  po  fie  fling  forne  degree  of  civil  experience, 
and  fome  fhare  of  moral  decency.  The  paper, 
therefore,  I  confider  as  the  act  of  the  former  go¬ 


vernment. 
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I  have  new  travelled  through  the  feveval  expert- 
ments  which  have  been  made  by  the  late  admmiftra- 

tionon  this  unhappy  country  : 

*  » 

Firft,  to  govern  it  by  Laws  ; 

Next,  to  coerce  it  by  Arms  ; 

And  laftly,  to  conciliate  it  by  Pardon. 

It  will  be  for  the  wifdora  of  Parliament  to  decide, 
whether  there  has  been  a  fufficieficy  of  legal  acute- 
nefs  difplayed  in  the  firit-of  military  energy  in  the 
fecond-and  of  fober,  well-timed  mercy  in  the  laft  . 
Or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  (kill  of  the  law¬ 
yers  has  not  been  baffled,  and  the  gallant  fpirit  of  the 

army  benumbed,  by  the  torpid  influence  of  an  in¬ 
ert  government,  in  the  firft  and  fecond  m.rances. 
And  in  the  laft,  whether  that  government,  mlteacl 
of  the  flow  and  dignified  march  of  mercy  and  po 
combined,  has  not  exhibited  an  anxious  and  pie- 
mature  defire  to  get  rid  of  the  hazards  of  pre.ent 
war,  at  the  expend  of  truth,  morals,  and  decency  . 

It  will  be  afked,  why  thefe  queflions  are  now  put . 
Has  not  Parliament  already  decided  ?  The  amwer 
is,  that  Parliament  has  paid  Tome  perfonal  compli¬ 
ments  to  a  departing  Viceroy  ;  but  that  even  if  Par¬ 
liament  had  already  decided,  it  is  competent  to  re- 

yiew  its  own  decifions*  _  # 

Thefe  queftion?  have  bepn  therefore  put,  and  tnis 

ftatement  has  been  therefore  made  ;  and  with  an 
humble  hope  that  what  is  talked  of  in  a  defultory 
manner  without  doors,  may,  by  being  collected  to¬ 
gether,  gain  the  attention  of  honeft,  wife,  and  in- 

j)  2,  dependent 
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t  '  ■« 

dependent  men  within  doors  ;  that  Parliament  mayy 
if  any  proportions  (hould  be  made  to  it  by  any  part 
of  an  adminiftration,  whofe  conduct  has  been  fo 
queftioned,  weigh  thofe  proportions  well,  and  de¬ 
cide  with  fpirit,  dignity,  and  vigour  ; — that  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  whined  and  canted 
out  of  its  energy  ; — that  Parliament  may  recollect 
thati  though  fome  men  thought  a  fyftem  of  coercion 
more  likely  to  fucceed  than  a  fyftem  of  concejjion  ; — • 
and  fome  again  gave  a  preference  to  the  latter  ;  yet, 
that  there  was  one  mode  of  proceeding  which  by 
,all  honeil  mep  of  every  party  was  equally  condemn* 
c  d  ;  and  that  was  a  fvftem  which,  by  weakly  attempt¬ 
ing  a-mixture  of  both,  became  neither  coercion  nor 
concern.  A  fyftem  from  which  the  inevitable  refurt 
was — that  the  guilty  met  as  final!  a  (hare  of  punifh- 
raent  as  the  innocent  found  of  prote&ion. 

*  -r  " 

161/1  July,  1798. 
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